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Fig. 1 “Christ the Saviour” on the-Chalice of Antioch. (Sketched. by Mrs. R. W. 
Frank from Eisen, The Great Chalice of Antioch. By permission of Mr. 
Fahim Kouchakji.) 
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Large numbers of Christians have supposed that the Chalice 
f Antioch must be dated in the first century. The careful study by 
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Mr. Arnason is enough to show that such a conclusion is not justified. 
The great majority of art critics and archaeologists hold that the Chalice 
is a genuine ancient object, but most of them deny that it can be dated 
in the first century. A survey of the dates which scholars have proposed 
reveals that every one of the first six centuries has been suggested. More- 
over, while several writers argue for a first century date, most experts 
favor a date at least as late as the fourth century. 

But have not the figures on the Chalice been explicitly identified 
as Christ and apostolic leaders? Are they not highly individual portraits ? 
Must not such portraits have been made in the first century when com- 
panions of Jesus and the apostles were still living? 


EISEN’S IDENTIFICATION OF THE FIGURES 


These objections come from those who believe that Dr. Gustavus 
A. Eisen has definitely identified the figures. Eisen concluded that in 
the two central figures, located on opposite sides of the Chalice, we see 
Jesus. In one case the figure is the twelve year old boy; in the other it is 
the risen Christ. Each of the other ten figures faces a figure of Jesus 
and hails him with a gesture. All ten are seated on chairs, and to judge 
from those figures which have not been seriously damaged, they each 
hold a scroll in one hand. Around “the youthful Christ,” who sits with 
a roll open and teaches those who surround him, Eisen finds the four 
evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and with them the brother 
of John, James the son of Zebedee. Around the risen Christ, the Lord 
and guide of his Church, Eisen finds Peter, Paul, James and Jude, the 
brothers of the Lord, and with them Andrew the brother of Peter. 

To many people this explicit and unhesitating identification of 
the figures has been impressive and convincing. Is it correct? How widely 
are Eisen’s identifications accepted among scholars? Is his view open 
to any serious objections? Let us examine these questions and weigh them 
with particular reference to their bearing on New Testament study. 


DO AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS OF JESUS AND THE APOSTLES EXIST? 


The theory that the figures on the Chalice give us authentic 
portraits is open to three strong objections. The first is that there dc 
not exist any early authentic portraits which we can use to test the 
figures on the Chalice. The writers of the ancient Church clearly indicate 
that no satisfactory record of the physical appearance of Jesus and the 
apostolic leaders existed. To be sure, scattered bits of unverifiabl 
tradition or legend about the first century leaders may be found. Eiser 
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made use of some of these in building his theory. But what value do 
they have? They reflect late ideas as to what the earlier leaders looked 
like. It is important to note that on the whole such material is late. It 
really favors a date for the Chalice in the fourth century or later. 


DO SCHOLARS ACCEPT EISEN’S IDENTIFICATIONS? 

The second objection to Eisen’s theory as to the identity of the 
figures is that among archaeologists and students of art his views have 
won little acceptance. There are at least six main interpretations as to 
whom the figures represent : 


























Fig. 2. The Figure identified by Dr. Eisen as St. Peter. (Sketched by Mrs. R. W. 
Frank from The Great Chalice of Antioch. By permission of Mr. Fahim 
Kouchakji.) 


1. A. B. Cook: The two central figures are duplicate. portrayals 
of Christ ; the other ten figures are saints, whom the artist did not identify 
with specific Christian leaders. Aiccording to this view we have on the 
Chalice two “figures of Christ sitting in judgment with the saints, ten 
n number merely because ten was a typical plurality.” But why, to 
depict the judgment scene, are there two figures of Christ? 


2. W. R. Newbold and J. A. Maynard: The two central figures 
ortray Christ; the two groups of five are the leaders of the churches of 
Jerusalem and Antioch at the time of the conference at Jerusalem 
‘Acts 15). The five Antioch leaders are supposed to be those mentioned 
n Acts 13:1. The five Jerusalem leaders are the three pillars of the 
thurch whom Paul names in Gal. 2:9 and the two delegates who, accord- 
ng to Acts 15:22, were sent from Jerusalem to Antioch. But did these 
wo delegates rank among the five outstanding leaders at Jerusalem? 
Was there ever, indeed, a group of precisely five leaders, and no more, 
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whom the Jerusalem church recognized as its heads? Moreover, this 
theory encounters the difficulty that the two groups of five do not appear 
to be kept separate. Paul appears among what should be the group of 
Jerusalem leaders. This is, to say the least, a serious objection to the theory. 

3. Eisen’s earlier suggestion: The two central figures are dupli- 
cate portrayals of Christ; the other ten figures are ten apostles who were 
present at some specific event in the career of Jesus. A possible form of 
this view would be that the Chalice presents the resurrection scene which 
John 20:19 reports. At that time Thomas, and of course Judas, are said 
to have been absent. Why should the figure of Jesus appear twice in such 
a scene? The fatal objection to such an interpretation, however, is that 
one of the ten figures is generally identified as Paul, who was not present 
at any scene of the gospel story. 

4. Josef Strzygowski: The figures are “the last prophets.” One 
of the central figures is John the Baptist; the other is Jesus. The other 
ten figures represent the last prophets, that is, the apostles and evangelists. 
The claim that one central figure must be John the Baptist because a 
lamb stands near by is quite unconvincing. Moreover, is it not extremely 
improbable that a Christian artist — and the Chalice is generally conceded 
to be a Christian work — would have given John the Baptist as prominent 
a place as that which he assigned to Jesus? 


5. Guillaume de Jerphanion: The two central figures are dupli- 
cate portrayals of Christ; the other ten figures simply represent the 
apostles as a group. This view arouses questions which Jerphanion 
frankly faces. Why are there two figures of Christ, and why are the ten 
apostles divided into two groups of five? Jerphanion answers that on 
a round cup, with its twelve open spaces formed by a network of grape 
vines, it was necessary for purposes of symmetry to present the figure of 
Christ twice, on opposite sides of the Chalice, and that the duplication of 
the figure of Christ then made it necessary to divide the apostles into 
two groups, so that half would face each figure of Christ. How can we 
say that the apostles are represented when there are not twelve figures, 
but ten? The answer is that in Christian art a smaller number than 
twelve was often used to represent the apostles as a group. But can these 
figures represent Christ’s apostles, if it is decided that Paul, who was not 
me of the Twelve, is present in the group? In an interesting article, 
Jerphanion has demonstrated that from the fourth century on there 
ippears a tendency to include Paul, and even Mark and Luke, among 
lists and portrayals of the Twelve. 

6. Eisen’s later and widely known theory: The two central 
figures are the youthful Jesus and the risen Christ; the other ten figures 
represent in one group the four evangelists and James the son of Zebedee, 
ind in the other group four leaders and writers of the Apostolic Church 
— Peter, Paul, James and Jude (the brothers of the Lord) — and also 
\ndrew the brother of Peter. It is this view which is under discussion in 
his article. 

The foregoing sketch shows what widely different views have 
een expressed concerning the figures on the Chalice. The variety of 
nterpretations should remove any idea that the identification is simple 
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and certain. The overwhelming majority of scholars who have made 
a serious study of the Chalice differ from Eisen as to who the figures are. 
Indeed, it is hard to find a scholar who completely agrees with him. More- 
over, most scholars concede frankly the extreme difficulty if not the 
impossibility of establishing an identification of every figure on the cup. 


DOES EISEN’S VIEW SQUARE WITH NEW TESTAMENT STUDY? 


There is still a third objection to the theory of Eisen that in 
the first century a Christian artist put these figures on the Chalice. Eisen 
has assumed a view of the origin and collection of the New Testament 
writings which he did not defend and which cannot be defended. This 
important point has been generally neglected. Therefore it should be 
explained in detail. 

In one group of five figures Eisen finds the four gospel writers, 
and with them James the son of Zebedee, brother of the evangelist John. 
In the other group of five he finds four writers of New Testament 
epistles, and with them Andrew, brother of one of these writers. He 
considers it especially appropriate for Andrew to appear on a cup which 
portrays New Testament writers, because in an ancient tradition which 
can be traced back to about 200 A. D. Andrew is said to have received 
the revelation which led John to write the Fourth Gospel. 

Thus the essential theory of Eisen is that the Chalice portrays the 
writers of the New Testament. Two brothers of writers are added to fill 
out the group. The eight writers include all the traditional writers of the 
New Testament. This is the only significant and distinctive point which 
the group have in common. 

To be sure, Eisen claims that other considerations led to the 
identification of James and Jude, the brothers of the Lord. But no such 
considerations will bear examination. We have no portraits of these men. 
Why were precisely these two brothers put on this cup? Jesus is reported 
in Mark 6:3 to have had four brothers. While James is known from 
Acts 12:17; 15:13; 21:18; I Cor. 15:7; Gal. 1:19; 2:9 to have been a 
prominent leader in the Apostolic Age, the only thing known about Jude 
which would explain his inclusion in this group is the fact that he was 
credited with the authorship of the Epistle of Jude. The view of Eisen 
stands or falls with the contention that the Chalice portrays the writers 
of the New Testament. His claim is that a first cenury artist thus grouped 
the New Testament writers on the Chalice. What has the New Testament 
student to say to this interpretation? 


ARE THE TRADITIONS CONCERNING AUTHORSHIP INFALLIBLE? 


For three reasons the New Testament student denies that the New 
Testament writers could have been thus grouped in the first century. In 
the first place, Eisen’s view would compel the acceptance of the traditional 
authorship of every New Testament book. Is it so certain that the apostle 
Matthew wrote the book ascribed to him? The Gospel does not name its 
author (the title is a later addition). It is widely recognized that the 
author used Mark as a source, and it is hard to believe that an apostle 
would have used in the writing of a Gospel the work of a writer who 
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was not an eyewitness of Jesus’ ministry. There is some ground for 
thinking that Matthew wrote a source used by the writer of the Gospel 
of Matthew. Matthew’s authorship of the Gospel itself, however, can 
hardly be maintained. This example: illustrates the fact that, while the 
Church’s tradition concerning the authorship of the New Testament 
books usually contains truth, it cannot be accepted as certainly true in 
every case. 





Fig. 4. The Figure identified by Dr. Eisen as St. Paul. (Sketched by Mrs. R. W. 
Frank from The Great Chalice of Antioch. By permission of Mr. Fahim 
Kouchakji.) 


WERE ALL NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS WRITTEN SO EARLY? 


More important is the second argument. The New Testament 
vritings cannot all be dated so early as Eisen’s first century date for the 
‘halice requires. In presenting this argument we encounted a difficulty, 
cause Eisen here, as in some other points; is incensistent in his state- 
ients. His brief discussion of the Chalice which he wrote for sale at the 
933 Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago dates the Chalice in 
the last third of the first century.” However, his detailed and widely 
nown argument in his large two volume work on the Chalice (1923) 
oncluded that 64 A. D. was the most likely date, and declared emphatically 


hat the date must fall between 60 and 70 A. D. Both ancient traditions 


bout the date of writing of certain New Testament books, and results of 
1odern New Testament study, combine to show that a date in the sixties 
impossible. They also indicate that any date in the first century is 

ractically out of the question. 
This does not mean that we can date each book exactly. The date 


f the first three Gospels, for éxample, is not certain. But most scholars 
ate Mark between 60 and 75 A. D. Matthew and Luke are at least a few 
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years later than Mark. They may be dated between 70 and 95 A. D. As 
for the Fourth Gospel, although a few scholars have argued recently for 
an early date, ancient tradition dates it in the old age of the apostle John, 
and scholars generally date it at least as late as the last decade of the 
first century. Eisen saw the problem. In one passage he boldly met it by 
asserting that John completed the Gospel “before the year 64 to 67.” In 
another discussion, however, he conceded that this Gospel was not com- 
pleted so early, but claimed that it was included in the group on the 
Chalice because John had worked out a first draft of the still unpublished 
Gospel. Such an idea is amazing and unacceptable. 

There are also difficulties about the dates of the Epistles. It may 
be said with complete confidence that they cannot all be dated before 
64 A. D. We could hardly put all the Epistles ascribed to Peter, James, 
Jude, and John before that date. To allow time for the completion of all 
the epistles we have to go down at least to the end of the first century. 


WHEN WAS THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON COMPLETED? 


The third objection to Eisen’s view of the origin of the New 
Testament is the most important. It is decisive against his first century 
dating of a complete group of New Testament writers. Eisen has not 
merely assumed that the New Testament books were written before the 
Chalice was made. He has also assumed that these books were collected 
into one unified canon, and thus clearly set apart from all other early 
Christian writings. 

We know from Luke 1:1 that more than four Gospels were written. 
We know from such references as I Cor. 5:9 that epistles were written 
which have not been preserved in our New Testament. How did our 
twenty-seven books come to be united into the New Testament canon? 
The process was a long one. It took time for the Church as a whole to 
become acquainted with the writings produced in different places. It 
took still more time and use for the Church to estimate the worth of each 
writing and gather together the best. 

The completion of this sifting process cannot be dated in the first 
century. We must go down to at least the end of the first century to allow 
time for the writing of the individual books. The collection of our canon- 
ical books required a much longer time. This statement is not a mere 
guess. The evidence of writers of the ancient Church makes it plain 
that the testing and collection was a gradual: process. The four Gospels 
gained general recognition as an authoritative group in the second cen- 
tury. In the same period the letters of Paul received similar acceptance 
But about certain of the other writings there was hesitation for at least 
two centuries more. There were doubts about the Epistles of James and 
Jude, for instance, even in the fourth century. The first time we finc 
precisely our twenty-seven writings, and no others, listed in any Christiar 
document is in the Easter Letter of Athanasius in 367 A. D. 


These facts are overwhelming. If the Chalice presents the New 
Testament writers as a recognized group, it cannot reasonably be datex 
before the fourth century. A first century date is impossible. 
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As CONCLUSIONS 
~ 1. The various lines of evidence combine to make an extremely 
the strong case against a first century date for the Chalice. In the present 
by state of the investigation, a date at least as late as the fourth century is 
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Fig. 5. The Chalice of Antioch, showing in the center the figure identified by Dr. i 
Eisen as St. Luke. On the left is the figure of “St. Andrew’; on the right ' 
seat that of “St. Mark’. (Courtesy of Mr. Fahim Kouchakji.) 
low §& 
on- highly probable. This means that there is practically no chance that the 
1ere plain inner cup of the Chalice is the cup used by Jesus and his disciples 
lain at the Last Supper. Only if a first century date were accepted would it be 
pels easonable to maintain that the inner cup might be the Holy Grail. 
sen- 2. There is no certain or generally accepted identification of the 
nce igures on the Chalice. Concerning this question there exists a remarkable 
east iriety of theories. 
anc 3 If a date in the fourth century or later is accepted, the identifica- 
fine tion of the figures which Eisen has made popular would be possible. To 
tar be sure, it would be much more convincing to think of “the youthful 
Christ” as the prophet of Galilee rather than as the twelve year old boy. 
ev Dut the theory would explain why there are two figures of Christ; one 
atec the teaching Master, and the other is the risen Christ of the early 


Church. It would also explain the two groups; the evangelists are the 
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group who write of the earthly ministry of Jesus, while the other group 
treat the problems of the Apostolic Church in their letters. It would also 
give special meaning to the rolls which the ten figures hold; since writings 
are in mind, the rolls are appropriate. The weakest point in the theory 
is that two figures who do not represent authors are included. Even it 
they are brothers of authors, it is strange that each holds a scroll and i 
given a prominence equal to that which the authors themselves receive 
For this reason it is better to admit frankly that no identification which 
has been proposed is free from objection. The view of Jerphanion that 
the Chalice portrays the apostles as a group is still a possibility. 


4. Finally, it should be kept in mind that the surrender of a first 
century date does not deprive the Chalice of significance. If genuine, as 
seems practically assured, it takes its place as an interesting and valuable 
addition to our knowledge of early Christian art. For study of the Chalice 
as an art object the present writer is not qualified. But to set the stage 
for that study it has been necessary to show from the viewpoint of 
New Testament study that the Chalice cannot be a first century portrayal 
of the New Testament writers. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHALICE OF ANTIOCH 


(Continued from the Last Number) 


H. HARVARD ARNASON 
The Frick Collection, New York City 


An extremely vicious attack on the chalice was being prepared i 
1926 by Joseph Wilpert. This duly appeared as part of one of the stranges' 
archaeological essays in modern times. The title, “Early Christian Sculp 
ture; Its Restoratién and Modern Manufacture” (Art Bulletin, IX, No. 2 
December, 1926, pp. 89-141), describes its principal theme. After dis 
cussing modern forgeries and restorations in early Christian sarcophagi 
Wilpert turns to the same problem among early Christian silver objects 
and particularly to the Chalice of Antioch. Closely following Morey and 
Jerphanion, he raises the now old questions of the oxidation and the 
circumstances of discovery. He questions the authenticity of the icono- 
graphy, and suggests various possible sources for the presumptive forger 
Notable among these are the Renaissance doors of St. Peter’s Cathedral 
by Fitarete. Swept on in_a wave of enthusiasm for his topic, Wilper' 
attacks the authenticity of the entire Boscoreale treasure, the famou 
David plates in the Metropolitan and British Museums, the vase fron 
Emesa in the Louvre, and virtually every other silver object that ha: 
been attributed to Syria. 

The whole article is obviously directed at Strzygowski and at thx 
proponents of the East in early Christian art. Nothing even remotel) 
evidential is cited for the doubt cast on the chalice or the other silve 
objects. The doors of Filarette have no other relation to the chalic: 
decoration than that the decorative schemes of both artists derived fron 
antique prototypes. We are simply hearing from the Rome side of th 
“Orient or Rome” controversy. The whole thing is best dismissed as a: 
unfortunate momentary aberration of a distinguished archaeologist. 
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The present position of most archaeologists is probably that of 
Hayford Peirce and Royall Tyler who discuss the chalice in their general 
history, L’art byzantin, Paris, 1932, Vol. I. They disagree emphatically 
with both Eisen and Wilpert and, without going into the subject, date 
the chalice about A. D. 400. 





Fig. 6. The Figure of ‘St. Luke”, seen also in Fig. 5. Note the rail in the left hand. 
Each figure originally seems to have held such a roll, with the exception of 
the figures of Christ. (Courtesy of Mr. Fahim Kouchakji.) 


The thesis of Eisen would seem, then, to have been refuted in 
arge degree by medieval archaeologists. However, it is necessary to 
letermine exactly what effect the archaeological opposition had on general 
inion. Eisen, as we have pointed out, was not without archaeological 
pport. Strzygowski, as he had promised, reviewed the publication of 
isen in Jahrbuch der asiatischen Kunst (1924, pp. 53-61). Here he 
scribes the book in some detail, emphasizes the importance of the 
alice, and in general may be said to agree with Eisen’s conclusions. He 
not, perhaps, too enthusiastic about the whole question of dynamic 
mmetry, but he accepts the probability. He is not sure about the plate 
ith loaves and fishes and disagrees flatly with the chronological signifi- 


~:nce of the rosettes. A large part of the article is concerned with his 


vorite thesis that eastern objects are dated too late. The one thing to 
te is that he advances no independent evidence for the early dating of 
e chalice. 


Returning to the problem in a reply to Wilpert’s attack (“The 


/athenticity of Early Christian Silver,” Art Bulletin, X, No. 4, June, 


28), Strzygowski effectively demolishes Wilpert’s case against the chal- 
‘, but again advances no independent proof for the early dating. One 


i ‘teresting passage may illustrate the confusion that had arisen in the 
« sen, Wilpert, Strzygowski controversy. Wilpert, pointing his attack at 
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Eisen’s claim of naturalism for the chalice, had stated the impossibility of 
the arrangement of human figures seated in heavy chairs within vine 
scrolls. Strzygowski, in answer to this, emphasized the essentially non- 
naturalistic approach of the eastern artist. While Strzygowski’s criticism 
of Wilpert’s point is a justifiable one, it does not suggest the most com 
plete familiarity with Eisen’s particular thesis. 

Strzygowski returns still again to the chalice in a book which sum- 
marizes his researches on the place of Syria in the evolution of Christian 
art (L’ancien art chretien de Syrie, Paris, 1936). Although the chalice 
is strongly featured in the subtitle of this work, and its importance to 
Strzygowski’s hypothetical Syrian school is emphasized, the actual account 
given of it is merely a slight enlargement of the article in the Art Bulletin. 
He reiterates at great length his conviction of the East’s importance and 
returns again and again to his attacks on Wilpert and the entire Roman 
school. 

There can be no doubt that Strzygowski agreed with Eisen’s first 
century dating, but he never attempts to make a case himself, never 
offers more than an opinion. 

Other scholars defended the first century dating. A. B. Cook, the 
noted English authority on Greek religion, suggested a date c. 100 A. D. 
first in the Cambridge Review (XLV, Feb. 15, 1924), then at the meeting 
of the Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies referred to above 
His most extended contribution on the subject is in his monumental stud) 
of ancient religion (Zeus, Cambridge, 1914-40, Vol. II, pt. 2, Appendi> 
N., pp. 1197-1210). While he hastily dissociates himself from the method 
and conclusions of.Eisen, he follows him in his description of the chalice 
and in many of his assumptions. He discusses the controversy concerning 
the discovery. By comparison with ancient coins he demonstrates —- 
what no one has ever questioned — that the shape existed in the first 
century. He does not trace the chalice shape in later centuries, however 
so his dating again must be regarded essentially as an opinion. 

In America, the early dating was supported by Professor William 
Romaine Newbold, although no further evidence was adduced, in ai 
article on “The Eagle and Basket on the Chalice of Antioch” (Am. Jour. 
of Archae, XXIX, 1925, pp. 357-380). Here he suggests most convincingh 
the probable significance of the eagle and basket under the figure oi 
Christ as symbols of resurrection. Although he admits that many of his 
parallels would suggest a relatively late date, yet he clings to the firs: 
century dating of Eisen. An article which was largely an extension of 
Newbold’s theory was that of B. W. Bacon (Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, V, 1925), in which he emphasized the 
specifically Syrian nature of the symbolism. Feeling that the eagle and 
basket symbols of resurrection were not used after Constantine, he agrees 
with the early dating. Jerphanion cites several later uses of the eagle and 
basket formula, though these have no certain symbolic significance. One 
cannot, of course, use a theoretical interpretation of a single, possibly 
symbolic motif, as archaeological evidence in dating a monument. However, 
both these articles are essentially interpretive, and the opinions on date 
are given merely as such. 
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FURTHER POPULARIZATION OF THE CHALICE AS THE HOLY GRAIL 


All the time that serious students were examining the problem of 
the chalice, the process of popularization was going steadily on. Immediate- 
ly after the appearance of Eisen’s major publication, the chalice began to 
be featured in popular illustrated journals. A. B. Cook wrote it up for the 
[Illustrated London News (August, 1924). It was extensively treated in 
L’Illustration (June 7, 1924), with a reiteration of Eisen’s claims. 
Professor Newbold contributed an article to the Ladies Home Journal 





Fig. 7. The Figure of the Youthful or Teaching Christ. (Sketched by Mrs. R. W. 
—= a The Great Chalice of Antioch. By permission of Mr. Fahim 
ouchakji. 


(November, 1924), in which he largely accepted ~Eisen’s findings and 
attempted to reinforce them. An illustration of that process which 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson has described as the Standardization of Error is 
apparent in the first paragraph of Newbold’s essay. He begins by telling 
is, as a fact, that the chalice was for centuries the chief treasure of the 
hurch at Antioch. He reiterates Eisen’s hypothesis concerning the 
‘iority of the inner cup, as a fact. He describes the portraiture as being 
o good for the fourth century, and tells us that no one familiar with 
urth century style would date it that late. He dwells at length on the 
tality of the figures of Christ, describing his own profound reaction and 
ose of others — one of whom was blinded with tears after viewing the 
cpresentations. Nothing could be more powerful confirmation of the force 

an idea. So, many medieval Christians were blinded with tears in the 
mtemplation of a sacred relic whose right to the description was just 

uncertain as that of the chalice of Antioch. Newbold attempts to find 
particular significance in the primitive Antiochene church for the 
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rendering of only five Apostles in each group around Christ. While h: 
produces some interesting suggestions, they are all based on such unprov 
able assumptions that they are without importance either for the datin; 
or the interpretation of the chalice. As indicated above, the number o 

Apostles has probably no more significance here than on the pyxis fro: 

Pola or on a hundred other early Christian objects. 


This, like the accounts in The [llustrated London News and L’Illus 
tration, was what the general public was reading about the chalice. Th 
question was rapidly taken up in various church publications. The Rey 
F, J. Foakes-Jackson in two articles published in The Churchma 
(February 2 and 9, 1924) simply paraphrased Eisen’s book. The Rey 
John A. Maynard, writing in The Living Church (LXXII, 1925, Februar 
28, pp. 595-7), describes the face of Christ on the chalice as the be: 
interpretation of the mystery of love and gentleness ever rendered on 
human face. While he admits his inability to deliver judgment on arcl 
aeological questions, he accepts the authenticity and early dating. In fac 
he goes even further than Eisen. Deciding that the outer cup was probab! 
carved in commemoration of the peace between the church of Antioch an 
Jerusalem, he dates it exactly in the years 49 or 50 A. D. The mo 
determined champion of the Grail legend is probably the Rev. Josep) 
Husslein, S. J., who contributed a whole series of article to America (Apri 
5 and May 10, 1924) and to Columbia (March, April, and June, 1925 
which are again simply uncritical paraphrases of Eisen, popularized, and 
with the sacred character of the chalice enthusiastically emphasized. 

There are many more of these, but enough have been cited to 
indicate the tremendous need for closer cooperation between theologiaris 
and Christian archaeologists. When serious Biblical scholars can be so 
thoroughly led astray by an essentially unproven thesis such as Eisen’s, 
there is obviously something wrong. And it is in the last degree unfortuna‘e 
that these men should go on record and in effect propagandize these ide:s 
without first examining their probability and the tangible evidence for 
them. Through these church journals, the thesis of Eisen was spread to 
a large body of believing Christians and firmly implanted in their minds 
as a fact. 

Meanwhile Dr. Eisen was not idle. He himself gave a popular 
resumé of his book in The Biblical Review (XI, No. 1, January, 1920, 
pp. 40-75). The only addition to his previous findings is a brief and 
inadequate answer to several critics. Curiously enough he devotes most of 
his space to a refutation of Bacon, who differed from him only on a point 
of interpretation and not on the basic dating. 

The general acceptance of the authenticity, if not the early date, 
of the chalice has been indicated by its exhibition at the Exposition of 
Byzantine Art at Paris in 1931, at which time Jerphanion. wrote rathor 
sadly of the enormous interest it aroused among the general public. Ever y- 
one, in the face of many other beautiful objects displayed, wanted first 
to see the “Holy Grail”. Writing about this exhibition (in Syria, XII, 1921, 
pp. 305-315},-‘René Dussaud confirmed his conviction already express:d 
in his ‘reytew- of Jerphanion’s book (tbid., pp. 80-82) that the chalice dates 
about the middle of the fourth century. He points his remarks at Jcr- 
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phanion’s sixth century dating, and reaffirms the authenticity of the 
chalice. Here for the first time is reproduced the photograph of the 
chalice before cleaning, which shows the broken side. 

The chalice has since been exhibited at the Brooklyn Museum 
(1935), the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia (1936), the Worcester 
Museum (1937), and the Baltimore Museum (1938); essentially, of 
course, as an object of great archaeological interest. Its most remarkable 
public exhibition was undoubtedly that at the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1933 and 1934. There it occupied a place of honor in the Hall of Religions 
and was viewed by immense crowds of people. The occasion was even 
commemorated by an article written for the New Yorker Magazine by 
Alexander Woollcott in which he describes his sensations in looking on the 
True Grail. Eisen also published a popular version of his large book 
(The Great Chalice of Antioch, New York, 1933), which gives no evidence 
that he was affected by archaeological refutation of his thesis. 

This last book contains an introduction by Professor Olmstead of 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, in which he describes 
in detail and with great respect the concrete achievements of Eisen in the 
fields of biology, anthropology, Mexican and classical archaeology, and 
many others. He speaks of the universality of Eisen’s interests, his monu- 
mental study of antique Glass, and his extensive analysis of the Portraits 
of Washington. He praises his work on the chalice, and seems to agree 
unqualifiedly with his results. The opinion of so distinguished a Biblical 
student as Professor Olmstead must be respected, but I feel he is in error 
when he says: “It is recognized that the portraits of Jesus and His 
disciples are the earliest known, and as such must excite the interest of 
every Christian. The opinion of those most competent to judge now sup- 
ports, almost without exception, the first century date of the Chalice 
ostulated by Doctor Eisen, and those who yet dissent admit that it is 

e earliest known example of Christian art.”- Although there is admittedly 
re than one classical archaeologist who supports Eisen’s date, the find- 
rs of the present paper would not seem to confirm these statements of 
‘rofessor Olmstead. 


CONCLUSION 


This, then, is the story of the chalice of Antioch. It is in many ways 
urious story, one in which certain scholars have not played too admirable 
part. It is a story spotted with personal feuds, bad scholarship, and 

\spicions. While my own investigations are far from complete, and 
nsequently my results must be tentative, it seems to me that certain 
iclusions may be drawn. 

I do not feel that Eisen and his collaborators have given us 
‘haeological proof of their thesis. It has not been proved that these are 
rtraits of Christ, the Apostles, and the Evangelists. The first century 

|: te for the outer cup does not seem to me to have been demonstrated, and 
| 2 earlier date of the inner cup remains an hypothesis. Even the relation 
the chalice to the city of Antioch may be questioned. 


On the other hand, the great array of Christian archaeologists who 
eve discussed the problem cannot be said to have given final proof of 
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their position. Since there does not seem to be sufficient reason to doubt 
the authenticity of the chalice, I may say that all the archaeological proba- 
bilities point to a date in the fourth or fifth century. It must be admitted, 
however, that this has not been finally demonstrated. Stuhlfauth made an 
excellent beginning. Volbach, Diehl, Dalton, Conway, and many others 
have contributed to our knowledge, but none of them has gone into the 
problem with sufficient thoroughness. They have offered opinions, essen- 
tially, and while the opinion of a great archaeologist must carry weight, 
it is not in itself archaeological proof. Jerphanion’s studies, despite their 
great value, do not arrive at the most tenable conclusions; and they are 
marred by some of the very inaccuracies he criticizes so strongly in Eisen. 


Not only the exact date, but the very provenance of the chalice 
still remains to be proved. While the Syrian provenance has never been 
seriously questioned, many interesting Egyptian parallels have been pointed 
out. The mere fact that it was found in Syria is not final proof of a Syrian 
provenance. An object like the chalice is easily transportable; and there 
are many instances of early Christian silver objects being discovered far 
from their original place of manufacture. . 


But through all the confusion that still exists, the importance of 
the chalice of Antioch is manifest. It remains one of the most significant 
pieces of early Christian silver in existence. The uniqueness for which it 
has been suspected is, it seems to me, one of the elements of its importance. 
When its date and provenance have been securely settled, as we hope one 
day they may be, it will become a key monument for the history of early 
Christian art in eastern Europe. 


, 
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